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“Well Begun is Half Done” 


EDITH M. 


HE first thing—or perhaps we 
should say, the last thing—to 
consider in writing a news story 
is the beginning of the first sen- 
tence of the first paragraph of 
the story. The first word, or at 
least the first grammatical unit, 
ought to be the most interesting, 
if not the most important fea- 
ture of the news. 

A conventional lead ordinarily does an- 
swer the questions the 
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“On Saturday, November 7, the Economics 
Class under the leadership of Mr. Shelly 
paid a very interesting visit to the New 
York Stock Exchange.” 

“At the meeting of the Spanish Club 
Thursday, the following students were elect- 
ed members”: 

“The first meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association was held in the S. S. P. Auditor- 
ium Thursday evening, September 17, at 
eight o’clock. Officers for the ensuing year 

were elected: President, 


reader will ask: who, 
what, when, where, 
and perhaps why and 
how. But some stor- 
ies are so conventional 
that they miss fire; 
they say very little 
that really interests the 
reader, or if they in- 
clude all that the writer 
thinks important, the 
reader needs a_ thread 
such as Theseus had 
when he went into the 
labyrinth to slay the 
Minotaur, if he is ever 


ISS PENNEY’S article on news 

story leads furnishes a _ con- 
trast to the short story leads which 
were featured in the January RE- 
VIEW. A comparison of the two arti- 
cles will show the wide difference be- 
tween news writing and literary en- 
deavor. The magazine and the news- 
paper each has a mission of its own, 
It is a mistake to attempt an alli- 
ance for the result is never satisfac- 
tory. Schools must decide between 
the two and then abide by their 
choice. 


Mr. A. E. Hall; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Harry 
Christian, and Secretary, 
Miss Fee.” 

In the following leads 
of articles which were 
three or four paragraphs 
in length, the important 
point is lost sight of, in 
the wealth of detail. The 
first two are certainly 
too long. 

“A Marionette show, 
under the auspices of 
the Central Council of 
the Parent Teachers’ As- 


to find his way to the 
end of the sentence. 

In this first group of 
opening sentences of news stories clipped 
from our files, the really significant facts 
do not appear. “At a meeting of” and “On 
Saturday, November 7” are not interesting 
or important points. 

“In a short meeting of the club sponsors 
Wednesday, October 28, plans were made 
for the checking of club standing for the 
R. M. scholarship cup.” 

“At one-thirty Monday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 16, the first meeting of the Senior Class 
was called to order by Mr. D.” 
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sociation, will be given 

on the afternoon and 

evening of November 23, 
in the auditorium. The afternoon perform- 
ance, “Uncle Wiggly,” will be for grade 
school students. Two hundred tickets for 
the evening program, “Babes In Toyland,” 
will be on sale at the office at fifty cents for 
students, and seventy-five cents for adults. 
The following members of the Parent- 
Teachers’ organization also have tickets for 
sale: Fred W. Enoch, Mrs. E. D. Bessey, 
Mrs. C. L. Sink, George K. Browning, Mrs. 
Warren Slack, Mrs. W. H. Stemm, B. E. 
Leasure, Mrs. Harry Dennis, Mrs. J. F. 





om 


Knowlton, John Morton, Mrs. J. R. Collins, 
Mrs. L. H. Gray, Rev. A. Stokes Katson, 
T. W. Dozer, Mrs. John Allen.” 

“Active work of the ‘World Court’ Com- 
mittee in promoting education on interna- 
tional relationship in general and America’s 
attitude toward the World Court in partic- 
ular, throughout S. and neighboring com- 
munities was begun last evening, November 
19, when talks were given to the Business 
Girls’ Club at the Y. W. C. A. by several 
S. men. Several other groups of men who 
have been preparing talks and discussions 
on the topic will make trips to nearby com- 
munities during this week-end, carrying out 
the purpose of the committee in trying to 
educate the public through the colleges on 
the question of the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court. A special com- 
mittee of F. S. Fields, O. K. Baker, and Ed- 
ward Ten Brock are also trying to arrange 
a schedule of speakers before the leading 
churches, high school clubs, and the “Y’s” 
of the city.” 

“West Point, that institution of military 
pomp, rigid preciseness, and flavor of his- 
torical romance, which former President 
Roosevelt said contributed most names to 
the honor roll of America’s greatest citizens, 
was visited by Mrs. B. M. mathematics 
teacher, after a three-hour trip up the Hud- 
son River last summer.” 

This last paragraph has another fault also, 
and that is, a tendency toward “fine writ- 
ing,” which is to be avoided as a pestilence. 

The following beginnings are far more 
interesting; they tell clearly what happened, 
and they lead the reader on into the story. 
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“Eight seniors were asked to report to the 
office Wednesday at the close of school.” 

“Sixteen year olds, ten in number, more 
than balance the six twenty year olds in the 
January, 1926, class.” 

“The design of a permanent seal for C. 
has been completed and is to be used on the 
diplomas for C’s first senior class which 
were sent to the engraver this week.” 

“Eight hundred parents caught the spirit 
of the “back to school movement,” a feature 
of the Education Week program, Friday 
night, when they roamed C. halls and 
climbed the stairways, following their chil- 
dren’s schedules.” 

“Coach Hill’s Red and Black football team 
staged a comeback Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 24, beating the strong Magnolia High 
School team of New Martinsville 12-6 in a 
hard earned contest on the water-soaked 
New Martinsville gridiron.” 

“Eve got even with Adam by going off into 
a corner and eating the apple all by herself; 
for women talked, ate and laughed with on- 
ly women at the Mother and Daughter ban- 
quet, Friday, December 5.” 

“Using first and second places as ammuni- 
tion the W. swimmers sank the E. aquatic 
team in the East Side pool, 46-13, on Jan- 
uary 27.” 

The following is a good recipe for writing 
the lead of a news story: Set out all the in- 
gredients (marshal the facts) ; beat the basic 
ingredients together into a smooth paste; 
(bind the important facts into a coherent 
paragraph unit); season to taste (put life 
into the story). 


Serene and Eternal 


Serene and eternal his statue sits here, 

The soul of a man to sublimity near, 

Who in peace and in war gave his people 
no fear 

That his course might be turned by calam- 
ity drear. 


Though they knew of the dangers that daily 
were run, : 
They trusted all things to this sorrowful 


one. 
Knowing all of the task by his state just 


begun, ; 
He had faith all supreme that a just end 
would come. 


Now secure by his place in the hearts of 
us all, 

He silently broods of the things that befall; 

Of deeds that compared to his own oft look 
smal]l— 

The attempts of good men lesser fit for 
their call. D. 

Central Bulletin, 

Central High School, 

Washington, D. C. 
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The City of Washington 


This appreciative article on the City of Washington is a fitting part 


of the patriotic issue of any magazine or newspaper. 
most beautiful capital in the world. 


We have the 
Is it not possible, also, to feature 


the beauty spots, or places of historic interest, in the local community? 


O other city in the world 
surpasses Washington in 
grandeur and physical beau- 
ty. A city without com- 
Merce or manufacturing, a 
city of magnificent dis- 
tances, wide avenues, and 
Washington is the soul of 
America expressed in marble and granite, 
bronze and copper, flowers and trees. Chief 
among the splendors of the city is the Wash- 
ington Monument, a great obelisk of white 
marble, rising to the towering height of 555 
feet 5 and 4 inches. Our American comes 
here at the first opportunity, ascends to that 
great height and obtains a panoramic view 
of his national capital. Easily he recognizes 
the originals of illustrations he has so often 
seen on the printed pages. There before him 
are the Capitol, the Congressional library, 
the Lincoln Memorial, the White House and 
in the background the Potomac river forever 
associated with that shrine of patriotism, 
Mount Vernon. There is time, he finds upon 
descending from the Monument, to go to the 
New Museum of Natural History. The Mu- 
seum is a massive and dignified structure 
of granite 561x365 feet in area, being 
greater than any other Government build- 
ing except the Capitol. Here are viewed 
the many exhibits especially the famous 
Roosevelt Animal Collection. 


Interest urges a loitering visit in its 
rooms but dinner time calls the traveler and 
reminds him of the evening’s plan to see the 
Congressional Library especially attractive 
at night. This building is a beautiful com- 
bination of architecture and art and was 
built for the especial accommodation of 
United States Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives. from which 
source it derives its name. The library was 
founded in 1800, Congress appropriating for 
it $5,000. The building has three stories 
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with a dome; its area is 470x340 feet cover- 
ing nearly 314 acres of ground, with four 
large inner courts, nearly 2,000 windows 
render it the best lighted library in the 
world. It cost $6,500,000 and contains 
1,500,000 books. Our American beholds its 
magnificent exterior decorations; the Dome, 
finished in black copper and a thick coating 
of 22 carats fine gold leaf, terminates 195 
feet above the ground in a gilded final rep- 
resenting the torch of Science, ever burning. 


Courtesy, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


The thirty-three windows of the corner pa- 
vilion and of the west facade have carved 
heads representing several races of men. 
The Bronze Fountain represents the Court 
of Neptune with Tritons, sea nymphs, sea 
horses, serpents, frogs, and turtles. The 
Entrance Pavilion has sixteen rounded pil- 
lars with Corinthian capitals the windows 
are nine colossal portrait-busts in granite. 
The Bronze Doors typify Printing, Writing, 
and Tradition. The visitor enters Central 
Stair Hall unsurpassed by any other en- 
trance hall in the world. This beautiful 
hall, styled “a vision in polished stone,” is 
a fitting entrance hall to the superb build- 
ing over which one wanders, overwhelmed, 
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for Library of Congress stands today as 
America’s highest architectural achievement. 
The architects, painters, and sculptors are 
all American citizens and it may well be an 
occasion of patriotic pride that in concep- 
tion, design, and execution, the building is 
a product of American talent, art, and work- 
manship. With somewhat less than one hun- 
dred miles of shelving, a capacity for books 
over 4,500,000 volumes, we are not sur- 


Courtesy, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
MT. VERNON 


prised to find, among the numerous library 
quotations, this one in the Librarian’s room: 
Liber delectatio animae—A book is the de- 
light of the mind. 

Thus at his first glimpse of Washington, 
is our American possessed of the interest 
and beauty that the city possesses and he 
retires within its domain paying new hom- 
age at the shrine of a patriot’s devotion. 

Here at the seat of our national govern- 
ment the visitor may observe its various 
functions. “Money makes the mare go,” he 
says, “so let’s go early to the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving where all paper 
money, postage stamps, bonds, etc., are 
printed.” The most interesting part of its 
work is keeping the nation supplied with 
money. Its average daily output is between 
six and seven million dollars in value. En- 
thusiastic letters or lovely views of Wash- 


ington to be mailed stimulate the tourists’ 
personal interest in the Post Office Depart- 
ment Building from where the Postmaster 
General and his subordinates direct and man- 
age the postal system to the United States. 

Another tremendous and magnificent office 
building built of granite at a cost of about 
$12,500,000 is the State, War, and Navy 
Department containing five hundred rooms 
which are connected by two miles of marble 
corridors. The Treasury Building is the 
Bank of the Nation in whose vaults are mil- 
lions in gold, silver, bonds and currency. 
The Patent Office, the Pension Building 
where the inaugural ball is held, are notable 
buildings associated with the business of 
running the government. Two magnificent 
buildings constructed of white marble each 
occupying a block in the vicinity of the Cap- 
itol and connected with it by subways are 
pointed out as the office building of the 
House of Representatives costing $2,500,000 
and the office building of the Senate con- 
taining ninety-nine rooms and costing $3,- 
250,000. 

The Hall of Representatives in the United 
States Capitol is one of the finest legislative 
chambers in the world, and the Senate 
Chamber is a commodious hall whose decora- 
tions are rich and artistic in the extreme. 

Days of busy sightseeing pass for our 
American but none will ever be retained in 
his memory more vividly than that day when 
he visits the White House, the home of the 
Presidents since the time of Washington, 
who selected the ground, plot and laid the 
corner-stone in 1792. He will recall the East 
Room or State Parlor used for public recep- 
tion room; the Red Room and the Green 
Room all named from their color schemes. 
One feels inclined to remain indefinitely but 
there are boundless attractions in this great 
city of charm and beauty and our traveler 
wishes to visit the art galleries, the mu- 
seums, and the memorials. 


a an ll bea To way 


Courtesy, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
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George Washington 


P. W., ’25 


\HE Father of our Coun- 
try, what a wonderful 
title it is! Does it not bring 
a picture to your mind of 
our noble George Washing- 
ton? A true patriot, he re- 


fused a crown; a statesman, 
he helped evolve a_ stable 
government from _ political 
chaos; and a military gen- 
ius, he obtained liberty for 


his country. 

When a boy, Washington lived on a plan- 
tation on the Rappahannock River, near 
Fredericksburg, Va., with his mother and 
two younger children. His father died be- 
fore he was eleven. Here he learned to 
read, write and cipher in a school kept by 
the sexton of the parish church, and later 
had private tutoring in geometry and in sur- 
veying. 

At sixteen, he began his career as a sur- 
veyor and this knowledge helped him greatly 
in later life when he was to lead the army 
of his country. 

Now the traits of character displayed in 
school and among his playmates came out 
prominently. In the school boys’ soldier 
plays he had always been chosen captain, 
because of his natural ability to direct oth- 
ers. In games of skill he had been umpire, 
on account of his fairness. He had excelled 
in running, in wrestling and in horseback- 
riding. His school papers had been models 
of neatness and accuracy. Now he had to 
live afoot and on horseback in the wilder- 
ness; he had helpers to direct; inferiors to 
govern; and records to make out so complete 
and accurate that public officials would ac- 
cept them. These three years of dangers and 
hardships prepared him for the great duty 
that was to be his later. 

Washington was considered a man of 
such remarkable gifts and experience that at 
twenty-one he was made Major of the Vir- 
ginia Militia. At the end of the French and 
Indian Wars, the speaker of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses formally thanked him 
for his military services, but he was too con- 
fused to speak. “Sit down, Col. Washing- 
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ton,” said the speaker, “your modesty equals 
your valor, and that is beyond praise.” 

Later he married a young widow, Mrs. 
Martha Dandridge Custis, and settled down 
to a quiet life at Mt. Vernon. 

When the public call to duty came in later 
years he gave up this beautiful, complete, 
and endearing domestic life for which no 
honors ever compensated. 

How Washington carried us through the 
Revolution, having his many bitter trials, 
such as the long, hard winter at Valley 
Forge and the crossing of the ice-filled Del- 
aware, is familiar to all of us. 

At the end of the war he thought to re- 
turn once more to private life. But that was 
not to be, for his country still needed him, 
and Washington then became the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, guiding it wisely 
through the perils of framing a constitution 
and establishing a federal government. A 
third term he refused and established a 
precedent no political party has since dared 
to disregard. 


Two years after his retirement, he died at 
Mt. Vernon. Chief Justice Marshall, in mov- 
ing the resolution of national grief in Con- 
gress, uttered the immortal words: “First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

Washington grew in dignity and in capac- 
ity to the need of his growing responsibility 
and power, but he never became arrogant; 
and ambition and opportunity never tempted 
him from the narrow path of honor. We 
are continually admonished to shape our 
lives and our conduct by the model he has 
established for us; and to think less of the 
reward and more of duty well-done. 

His place is not less today because he 
shares it with Lincoln—one the Creator, the 
other the Savior of our country. The final 
word was said by John Richard Green, the 
historian of the English people, when he 
characterize¥ Washington as ‘the noblest 
figure that ever stood in the forefront of a 
nation’s life.” 

The Li-Tah-Ni, 


High School, 
Manasquan, N. J. 
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Lincoln--The Knight 


FLORENCE 


LTHOUGH it is rather 

difficult to imagine Abra- 

ham Lincoln in glittering 

armor or on prancing steed, 

he is to me the knightliest 

figure that this country, or 

any country, has ever known. 

It may seem strange to 

speak of a knight in new- 

built America, but I do not 

consider knighthood an incident of the 

Middle Ages but rather an institution which 

shall endure as long as there exists a race 

striving to do right. For what is a knight? 

Is he not one who champions a cause? Is 

he not one who is courteous, inwardly and 

outwardly, to haughty and humble alike? 

Is he not one who is tender and tolerant, 

“true to the truth that is in him” and de- 

voted to the service of his fellow men? By 

these standards there have been knights 

through all time and by these standards Lin- 
coln is to me the truest of them. 


Of the beauty, spiritual and physical, 
necessary to perfect knighthood, it is the 
physical that Lincoln may seem to have 
lacked. Yet I do not believe that Lincoln 
was ugly in appearance. He was truly con- 
sistent and proportionate to himself and this 
makes for beauty. His body was built in 
accordance with a beautiful character and 
a perfect intellect and hence could not be 
otherwise than beautiful. It is true that in 
comparison to other men he seemed too 
large, too rugged, but this was because he 
was so far above ordinary standards that he 
could not be judged by them. The beauty 
of a snow-crowned mountain can not be 
judged by that of a wooded hill. Like to the 
mountains was Lincoln. He towered, lonely 
and majestic, above common men, perfect 
in himself and setting a standard of beauty 
for mankind never before conceived of and 
never after equaled. 


Lincoln’s spiritual beauty is not ques- 
tioned by anyone, but I think that the char- 


KOEN, ’25 


acteristics for which he is loved cannot be 
too often retold. He had a respect and a 
tender and tolerant sympathy for high and 
low and never failed to give aid where it 
was needed or credit where it was due. The 
tales of assistance given to man and beast 
are among the dearest of America’s legends 
and the fact that he placed many of his ri- 
vals for the presidency on his cabinet 
showed that he appreciated and would use 
ability in others, even if that ability de- 
tracted from his own glory. He had a gift 
of oratory which could only arise from the 
gentlest, purest spirit and the most perfect 
mind. He had none of the polished hard- 
ness and self-confidence which is common to 
most such brilliant men, but was always 
quiet and unassuming. His great loneliness 
is one of the most appealing points in his 
life, his was a heart hungering for compan- 
ionship yet never seeming to get it in full 
measure; he bore the burdens of a nation 
and bore them alone. He was steadfastly 
honest, as the many stories of his life bear 
witness, but I think that he had none of the 
smug goodness of Washington. Even as a 
child, he would not have been egotistical 
enough to say, “I cannot tell a lie’; in fact, 
I think that he would never have hesitated 
to tell one if he thought it the best thing to 
do. He was not in any sense a fanatic, yet 
he did right as he saw it. His cause, that of 
“liberty and justice for all,” he championed 
to death and even beyond death, since it is 
his memory that is one of the strongest safe- 
guards of Democracy today. 


In concluding I find that I, like Cicero 
in “Pro Pompeo,” am troubled because of 
abundancy of material; however, I am fortu- 
nate in that whatever of Lincoln’s honor, 
chivalry, devotion to right, or, in short, of 
his character has been left out may be cov- 
ered in one word—the Knight. 


The Spirit, 
High School, 
Sherrill, N. Y. 
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The Function of the Magazine 


ALLAN F. DILL 


ITH so many school pa- 
pers established through- 
out the country and with 
additions being made 
continually, the question 
arises as to which is the 
preferable medium of 
student expression—the 
magazine or the news- 
paper. Both have their 

merits and both have 
their champions. Some 
of the arguments most 
commonly offered in de- 
fense of the magazine 
are presented here, and 
later the newspapers will 
be treated in a similar 
manner. 

The purpose of the 
high school paper, what- 
ever its form may be, 
has been variously stat- 
ed, but it sets out to per- 
form at least two serv- 
ices: (1) to stimulate the 
students’ interest § in 
writing and to offer them an opportunity to 
express themselves that they may learn to 
write with ease and clearness and (2) to pre- 
serve the best writing of the students. The 
value of the publication to the student is sub- 
jective. In other words the main benefit the 
student derives is not from the thought that 
the paper conveys to him but from the 
thought that he puts into it. In this way 
the school paper has become a valuable ele- 
ment in the educational process and the type 
of paper to be chosen is plainly the one that 
correlates most closely with the English 
classes and acts as a supplement to those 
classes. 

Writing must be distinguished from jour- 
nalism. The former is a practice in which 
every person should achieve proficiency, the 
latter is a distinct profession which compar- 
atively few will enter. Everybody should 
learn to speak well but all who do so will not 
be orators. Similarly everybody should ac- 
quire the art of writing with facility but 


‘of the 


sides. 
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HE war between the champions 
magazines and 
newspapers wages merrily from one 
end of the land to the other. Whether 
it be local or national, between two 
schools or many, 
arguments and its merits on both 
Some of the facts favoring 
magazines are presented here and at 
a later date the newspapers will be 
treated in a similar fashion. 


wr who does so will not be a journal- 
ist. 

Comparatively few schools give courses 
in news writing and few teachers are quali- 
fied to give their pupils newspaper training, 
but every school offers courses in English 
composition. Practically all the written 
work for such a course can find a place in 
the magazine, whereas the newspaper calls 
for a type of writing not included in class- 
room instruction. What- 
ever knowledge the stu- 
dents acquire will be 
picked up outside; usual- 
ly the staff organizes it- 
self into a news writing 
class and prepares the 
paper. 

The newspaper is said 
to be more timely than 
the magazine. If high 
schools were able to 
maintain a daily paper 
this statement would un- 
doubtedly be true but 
the daily paper in the 
high school is usually out 
of place. It would not be wise to devote 
so much of the student’s time to one phase 
of school work. If there is not a daily paper 
there is no timeliness. What matters the 
name or the form if the publication appears 
at weekly, monthly or quarterly intervals? 
The fact that it is called a newspaper and 
has headlines does not give it the quality 
of timeliness. (There are as many bi-week- 
ly, monthly, and newspapers issued less fre- 
quently as there are weekly papers.—Ed.) 

Again it is held that the newspaper is 
more economical. This is probably true as 
there is a growing tendency for some mag- 
azines to become too extravagant in their 
covers, make-up and paper. Many of these 
are excellent in appearance but of little value 
in content. Such a practice should be 
frowned upon by faculty advisers as waste- 
ful. ‘ 

A further argument is that the newspaper 
has a wider circulation. It does not seem 
possible to me to compare magazine and 


of the 


it has its heated 
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newspaper circulations. Can we say for in- 
stance that the New York Journal which is 
bought by approximately 250,000,000 per- 
sons a year has a larger circulation than the 
Saturday Evening Post which goes to about 
115,000,000 homes annually? So many fac- 
tors would necessarily enter into the com- 
parison that it would be quite as simple to 
compare the military genius of Napoleon 
with the literary ability of Shakespeare. 


The newspaper has a greater number of 
student contributors, it is affirmed. How is 
this possible when the magazine can take 
care of the work of any student in the school 
and, as pointed out above, the newspaper is 
usually written entirely by the staff, the only 
persons qualified to write in a journalistic 
style? Surely the magazine is more repre- 
sentative of the student body. 


The Red and White Magazine of the Lake 
View High School, Chicago, desiring opinion 
on the newspaper and the magazine as high 
school publications sent out a questionnaire 
to various persons of authority on the sub- 
ject. Some of the replies received are pre- 
sented herewith, in part. 


Mrs. Alice Allen, literary adviser to the 
Purple and Gold, Morrison R. Waite High 
School, Toledo, writes: “We are quite con- 


verted to the magazine at Waite. We can 
exercise care in its make-up, since we have 
a month to prepare each issue. We can pay 
attention to literary style, developing poetry 
and that sort of thing. We have a news de- 
partment which may be used for publicity, 
or for writing up events which have actually 
happened. We can use ingenuity on feature 
pages. Of course, some of these things can 
be done in a newspaper, but the hurry, with 
the resulting lack of finish sometimes pres- 
ent in a high school paper, makes us feel we 
prefer a magazine.” 

The faculty adviser of Westward Ho, the 
publication of Western High School, Balti- 
more, has the following to say: “I do not 
believe that the faculty advisers or the stu- 
dents themselves could find time for a 
monthly publication. The function of all 
school papers should contain literary value. 

I shall say that I believe a news- 
paper provides a better outlet for a journal- 
istic style. Few students possess this style 
of writing—journalism requires a_ special 
training under the direction and criticism 
of a teacher who has done laboratory work 
in a newspaper office.” 


—————— See 


Teaching journalism as a high school sub- 
ject is putting the cart before the horse. 
Students are spending time on a particular 
style of writing when they should be acquir- 
ing a background in all writing. Our metro- 
politan papers are often faulty in their Eng- 
lish because they are written hurriedly. 
They make poor models for the students to 
follow. Nobody would go to a newspaper 
for the purest of English yet if high school 
students are to study journalism and prac- 
tice journalism they should pattern their 
style after that of the newspapers. How 
much better it would be for them to spend 
their schooldays on more classical writing 
and wait to study and practice newspaper 
writing just as they wait to study and prac- 
tice law, medicine or engineering. 

Charles A. Dana, under whose masterly 
hand issued forth perhaps the best-written 
newspaper of all time, the old New York 
Sun held the following views about train- 
ing for the newspaper profession: If he were 
choosing a young man to report a prize-fight, 
or a religious congress or a political conven- 
tion he would rather have one who had read 
Sophocles and Tacitus and one who could 
sean every ode of Horace than one who had 
never done these things. His reason for 
preferring men of classical training was 
sound. He wanted men who could write pure 
English and be believed that those who had 
studied the roots of the classical languages 
could do it better than those who had not. 
In like manner he advised every would-be 
journalist to go to college, if possible, in 
order to get a fundamental knowledge of the 
modern sciences, of history, of political econ- 
omy, etc. He said the newspaper man must 
know whether the theology of the parson is 
sound, whether the physiology of the doctor 
is genuine and whether the law of the lawyer 
is good law or not. Since the newspaper 
man cannot know too much it behooves him 
to get a college education if he can, and then 
take his post-graduate course in the city 
room of a metropolitan paper. 

Writing of any nature is the best possible 
training for journalism but journalism is not 
the best training for other types of writing. 
Writing short stories, poems, essays and fea- 
ture articles requires thought, research and 
skill in handling material. Reporting school 
activities calls for trained skill in presenting 
material in a simple and interesting manner. 
Certainly the former is the better practice 
for high school students. 
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Privileges and Responsibilities 
of an American 


HILDA LA CENTRA, ’24 

= OW, who is an American? 

4, son born in the United States or 

on its territory. Unfortunately, all 

persons in this country have not 

been honored by American birth. 

|&¥-9|! There is a remedy for this, how- 

ever. Any immigrant may, if it is his wish, 

be naturalized by taking this oath of alle- 

giance and giving up all loyalty to the coun- 

try of his birth. The Protestants from Eng- 

land, the Huguenots from France, the Cath- 

olics from Ireland, all came to America be- 

cause they were dissatisfied with conditions 

in their different home lands. They stayed 

in America because they liked it. Many 

Americans love America because they have 
lived elsewhere. 

America—the melting-pot; that is the 
reason for its true greatness. If that melt- 
ing-pot should cool and solidify, it would 
mean the death of Americanism. What a 


Any per- 


vast extent of abilities are encompassed in 


that melting-pot! 

We Americans have so many privileges,— 
we may select our authorities, are entitled 
to a trial by jury, enjoy free education and 
libraries, and may hold property. In addi- 
tion, we are given every protection from 
crime, disease, oppression, and immoral ‘in 
fluences. An American is entitled to pr 
tection all over the world. 

To be a privileged citizen, one must 
responsible for several obligations. He m 
have a knowledge of his country’s histc 
so that he may profit by the mistakes of . 
forefathers. He must have a proper und 
standing of our politics, and the right k. 
of patriotism, not only that which men sh‘ 
at war times, but a lasting devotion to 1 
common good. He must always bear 
mind the fact that the evil doer is not mc 
base than he who makes evil possible or 
who applauds the wrong doer. It is gre 
thoughts and lofty emotions that make 
nation mighty. A citizen should take ¢ 
vantage of every privilege offered by tj 
government, so that he will be a credit 
the nation, uplifting it so that it will 
other than a cumberer of the world’s 
face. The Gale, 

High Sch 
Revere, 


Fage 9 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


When the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
the New York Gazette, that city’s first newspaper, 
was celebrated, President Coolidge wrote to the 
president of the Newspaper Club that “the press 
of America has ever been... . the vital aid of 
free thought and inspiration.” 

How many of our student editors consider them- 
selves the means by which student thought and ex- 
pression are transferred to the printed page and 
then cut into the community at large? 

Are they leading a mechanical make-up staff 
which considers its chief duty that of gathering 
quantities of manuscript to be rushed to the printer 
at the last minute to fill up the required number of 
pages? Many do just that, and nothing more. 

We know these editors by their work. What is 
it? the writing of notices to the effect that the stu- 
dents are not co-operating, that material for the 
issue has not been forthcoming, that circulation 
must he increased, and then, weakest of all, the 
litany of the lazy editor: 

“Where’s your SCHOOL SPIRIT?” 

“Your School Spirit!” 

“School spirit.” 

spirit 

It dies out of its own accord. 

An editor should know the pulse of his school. 
His ear should be close to the thoughts, the desires, 
the activities of his fellow students. Not for a 
single moment should he assume his paper to be 
“made.” Its success depends on student support, 
and like all other people, they will support only 
what pleases them and caters to their wants. 

If the paper is losing ground it is because the 
staf ‘- not supplying what the school requires, and 
the ‘ is" > the salvo} Nis 
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The Patriotic Issue 


THE EDITOR 


EBRUARY lends itself readi- 
ly to the issuance of a “pa- 
triotic” issue of the school 
publication, whether it be a 
magazine or a newspaper. 
In this respect, the so-called 
timeliness of the newspaper 

may be matched by an 
equally timely magazine. 
Schools publishing a 
weekly paper are able to 
feature the particular 
day or event with little 
or no difficulty, but as 
the paper appears less 
frequently, bi- weekly, 
monthly, bi - monthly, 
quarterly or at any other 
stated interval, the prob- 
lem assumes a different 
aspect. 

Other months and 
other holidays than 
those occurring in Feb- 
ruary should also be considered, and the edi- 
tor of the school publication with an eye to 

imeness of his paper and to its 


aroused the 


HE American Legion's 
+ ggon Flag Creed” 
interest of schools all 
over the United States. 
offers a few suggestions for the con- 
duction of the contest through their 
papers to those editors who are in- 
terested in it as an expression of 
patriotism and as a worthy project 
for their publication; for these rea- 
sons and for these alone. 


than that the editor of the high school pub- 
lication, in the average community possess- 
ing a single school of this type must assume 
the responsibility for the success or failure 
of the campaign in his locality. 

Assuming that the wide-awake editor has 
enlisted in this cause, he must plan, accord- 
ing to the type of publi- 
cation which he edits, a 
series of editorials, news 
stories of the progress of 
the contest in his school, 
samples of creeds of 
varying types, lists of 
books, periodical articles, 
and other sources of in- 
formation suitable for 
the use of contestants, 
feature articles on the 
history of the flag, be- 
ginning with the flags of 
colonial times and noting 
the changes, step by 
step, which resulted in 
the adoption of the present American Flag, 
and also the humorous, the tragic, the dra- 
matic situations which play so vital a part in 
the making of the nation. 

The third step, and it is here that so many 
of the editors fail, must include the com- 
munity at large. A publication which is so 

ch a part of the schoo] that it cannot see 
wond the limits of the grounds can never 
pe to be a permanent part of the institu- 
bn it represents. Nothing can exist inde- 
bndently. The community interest in the 
hool lasts only so long as the school con- 
ibutes to that community. Here is an op- 
rtunity for the editor to bring the two 
mingly independent bodies together, the 
hool and the community, and his paper is 

e medium. He cannot do this alone. He 

ust seek some agency of transfer. Natural- 

, as this is a contest inspired by the Amer- 

an Legion, he must turn to the local repre- 

ntatives of that body for assistance and 
pport. Many members of the local post 
aw service overseas. Some were officers 
nd some were privates. They saw the war 
om different angles and in many different 
aces. Those who remained in America to 
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“Patri- 


Contest has 


The REVIEW 








i Arts ss 
am much more concerned to know what his grand- 
son will be.” 

He described himself thus: “I am, in height, nearly 
six feet; lean in flesh, weighing on an average 180 
pounds; dark complexion, with coarse black hair, 
and gray eyes—no other marks or brands recol- 
lected.” 

Of his education he says, “When I came of age, 
I did not know much. Still somehow I could read, 
write and cipher to the Rule of Three; but that 
was all,” 





Stories Galore 
‘ Among the stories told of Lincoln there are a 
ew: 

The President was pestered continually by all 
kinds of men who wanted all kinds of jobs. To re- 
lieve himself of these endless importunities Lincoln 
often resorted to stratagems. Of a man who 
wanted to be a doorkeeper in the House of Represen- 
tatives he asked: 

“Have you ever been a doorkeeper? Have you 
ever had any experience in doorkeeping?” 

“Well, no—no actual experience, sir.” 

“Any theoretical experience? Any instructions in 
the duties and ethics of doorkeeping?” 

“Umph—no.” 

: “Have you ever attended lectures on doorkeep- 
ing?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you ever read any text on the subject?” 

“No, sir; I’m afraid not, sir.” 

“Well, then, my friend, don’t you see that you 
haven’t a single qualification for this important 
post?” 

“Yes, I do,” admitted the man, and went away. 

South Side Times, 
South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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It has been said that only the immigrant to / 
ica, who has suffered from the prejudices and re- 
pressions of his own country, can truly appreciate 
the magnificent freedom of the home of his choice. 


But the American born citizen can no more for- 
get his glorious antecedents than he can forget how 
to breathe. For he thinks of the small band of far- 
sighted, free-thinking men who drew up the consti- 
tution that is today the basis of his country, and 
exults in the memory of the one man who made 
possible the life of the baby republic—the man who 
nursed it through infancy to adolescence. 

He remembers the long period of healthy expan- 
sion, while the country grew firmer, more confident; 
and suddenly, the movement that almost nullified the 
great work of that one man. And then—then, when 
the union was almost sure to be etcrnally dissolved 
—came the second great man who, with a firm hand 
on the rein of the beast secession, stopped its mad 
flight and removed that black bugaboo from the 
country forever. 

And so there are two heroes that every American 
has canonized deep in his heart: the man who made 
the union possible, and the man who saved it from 
itself, 


The Advocate, 
High School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


uy SPHECH 
During these February days our attention is centered upon Better Speech. The 
fact leads us to search the page of history for February men whose power has been felt 
by their mastery of the English language. The most scholarly of all American poets 
was Longfellow. By means of well chosen, beautiful words, arranged in rhyme and rhythm, 
he sang himself into every American home. Longfellow was a February child. 
America was built upon the foundation of good speech. Our colonization took place 
at a time when the strong Elizabethian speech of Shakespeare was at its best, and our 
forebears spoke that language. The brilliant, fiery oratory of patriots, together with the 
fact that they were “Learned or smatterers in the law” brought about a revolt from 
tyranny known as the American Revolution. 
To two other sons of February, however, we must bow, as they exemplified the power 
of speech. Washington, the father of his country, in his Farewell Address, has left us a 
monument of good English. In it is found the wisdom of a counsellor for all time to 
come, expressed in beautiful, well chosen words. The points of advice are arranged with 
calm reasoning and the keen judgment of a leader who believed that all people of all 
times should be able to find themselves by the means of clear, concise English. 
Lincoln, the savior of his country, was a master of good English. Every American 
school boy and girl, man and woman, knows or should know his Gettysburg Address. 
This speech is an example of perfect English and still it is so simple that even a child 
understands it. Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby is so great a piece of English that it has 
been inscribed on the walls of Oxford University, England, as an example of the best 
English extant. : 
There is no question about the patriotism, power, and leadership of these great 
Americans. A large part of their work was accomplished through good speech. It is well 
for us to ponder over this. We have their work to carry on. Are we doing it? 
High Post, High School, Latrobe, Pa. 
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The Convention 


HE Second Annual Contest and Con- 
OTe | vention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association will be held in the 
City of New York on Friday and 
Saturday, March 12 and 13, 1926. 


=. In 1925, one hundred and seventy- 
nine papers were registered in the contest. 
They came from twenty-one of the eastern 
states, for the Association limited its activi- 
ties for the first year to the territory east 
of the Mississippi. The magazines and news- 
papers from secondary schools only were con- 
sidered and they were grouped into three 
classes according to school enrollment. Three 
hundred delegates came to New York from 
ten of the eastern states and were enter- 
tained for two days by the University thru 
the Association. 

No prophecies will be made regarding the 
possible enrollment for 1926 for with respect 
to the number of students and teachers ex- 
pected to attend the convention. To date, 
and at this writing it is early in February, 
papers have registered from nearly every 
state in the union and few of these are our 
former members. The latter wait until near 
the closing date for entries in order to in- 
clude the final issues immediately preceding 
February 25th. Registration of delebates is 
not expected much before March Ist, but 
“the early birds” have begun to make an 
appearance. 

The first promise of attendance came from 
Texas. Without a doubt that young man will 
have trevelled farther than any other dele- 
gate to any similar convention in the United 
States, or, shall we say it, the World? Then 
from a paper in North Carolina came word 
that a party of young men were coming over 
the road in a truck loaned by the local paper 
and “gassed” by the Chamber of Commerce. 
They will advertise their enterprising com- 
munity as they come and go by different 
routes. From north and south and from 
east and west has come word that a delegate 
will be present from this place and from that. 
There will be more people here than in 1925 
and from a greater number of places. We 
are not the least bit apprehensive of numbers 
nor are we afraid you will be bored during 
your two days in the city. We have hired 
the famous New England Dining Room in 
the Prince George Hotel for our Banquet and 
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the magnificent Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel will echo to your applause of 
“His Majesty, The Queen.” Our trip thru 
the city by night, the flaming torch of the 
Statue of Liberty, the Ghetto with the lurid 
bonfires in its narrow streets, mysterious 
Chinatown, spacious Fifth Avenue, brilliant 
Broadway and Times Square with the thea- 
tre crowds, and finally the huge presses of 
the New York Times and the Herald- 
Tribune as they turn out the morning edi- 
tions. As much can be seen by night as by 
day and it is far more interesting. 


All is not pleasure, however, for we have 
invited you to attend the Convention to lis- 
ten to men and women of national and inter- 
national fame as they tell you how your 
papers should be run or give you a vision of 
other worlds to inspire you for another year. 
You may possibly see someone pass you on 
the campus whom you heard last year, but 
you will hear an entirely new set of speakers. 
Variety is the keynote of our Conventions. 
The program may look as it did before but 
there is no other similarity. The speakers 
will be announced on the final program. 

A special edition of the Columbia Specta- 
tor, the University’s daily newspaper, will 
be edited by a staff made up of representa- 
tives of the prize winning papers. Copies 
will be handed to the delegates on Saturday 
morning. The staff will be announced on 
Friday afternoon. 

In addition to the regular business meet- 
ing, three others of a similar nature have 
been arranged for the Faculty Advisers, the 
Normal School delegates and the representa- 
tives of the press associations. Each of these 
groups has its problems and the Association 
is anxious to assist them. It is hoped that 
if delegates are members of other associa- 
tions they will secure authority to represent 
them at the special meeting and thus kill two 
birds with one stone. 

The membership fee in the Association, 
one dollar, includes the contest entry fee. 
School participating in the contest become 
automatically members of the Association, 
according to vote of the members in 1925. 
This includes registration of all papers from 
any one school. Schools already members of 
the Association are not exempt from paying 
the one dollar for 1926. 
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A regrettable error occurred in printing 
the second circular. It became necessary to 
change the final date of entry from Febru- 
ary 20 to 25. This change was not made on 
the “Contest Entry” blank. Also the printer 
thru error shifted the position of Junior and 
Senior High School classes so that they read 
contrary to fact. You may depend on the 
body of the circular for accurate information 
and you may correct the statements on the 
blank when submitting copies of the papers. 
merous papers. 


Reduced Fares To The Convention 


The Association has been able to secure 
reduced fares to the Second Annual Conven- 
tion through the courtesy of the railroads. 
This applies to the following territories: 

New England Passenger Association: New Eng- 
land. 

Central Passenger Association: Territory west 
of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Salamanca, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Parkersburg and Kenova to and includ- 
ing Chicago and St. Louis, and north of the Ohio 
River, including Cincinnati, Louisville and Cairo. 

Southeastern Passenger Association: Territory 
south of the Potomac and Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi River. 

Trans-Continental Passenger Association: Pa- 
cific coast and other far western territory not oth- 
erwise covered above. 

Trunk Line Association: New York State (east 
of and including Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Suspension 
Bridge and Salamanca), New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
(east of and including Erie, Oil City and Pitts- 
burgh), Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia and West Virginia (east of and includ- 
ing Wheeling, Parkersburg, Kenova, Orange and 
Norfolk. 

There are several regulations which must be care- 
fully observed in order to enjoy the reduced rates, 
as follows: a reduction to one and one-half fare 
on the Certificate Plan will apply to members at- 
tending this Convention, also for dependent mem- 
bers of their families. Children of 5 and under 12 
when accompanied by parent or guardian will be 
charged one-half of the fares for adults. 


The following directions are submitted for 
your guidance: 


1. Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fares for 
the going journey may be obtained on any of the 
following dates (but not on any other date), March 
9 to 13. Be sure that when purchasing going ticket 
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you request a CERTIFICATE. Do not make the 
mistake of asking for a “Receipt.” 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for 
tickets and Certificates at least 30 minutes before 
departure of train on which you will begin your 
journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you 
inquire at your home station, you can ascertain 
whether Certificates and through tickets can be 
obtained to place of meeting. If not obtainable at 
your home station, the agent will inform you at 
what station they can be obtained. You can in 
such case purchase a local ticket to the station 
which has Certificates in stock, where you can pur- 
chase a through ticket and at the same time ask 
for and obtain a Certificate to place of meeting. 


4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting 
present your Certificate to the endorsing officer, 
Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Secretary, as the reduced 
tariff for the return journey will not apply unless 
you are properly identified as provided for by the 
Certificates. 


5. It has been arranged that the Special Agent 
of the carriers will be in attendance on March 
12 and 13, from 8.30 A. M. to 5.30 P. M., to vali- 
date Certificates. If you arrive at the meeting and 
leave for home again prior to the Special Agent’s 
arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting later than 
March 13, after the Special Agent has left, you 
cannot have your Certificate validated and conse- 
quently you will not obtain the benefit of the re- 
duction on the home journey. 

6. So as to prevent disappointment, it must be 
understood that the reduction on the return jour- 
ney is not guaranteed, but is contingent on an at- 
tendance of not less than 250 members of the or- 
ganization at the meeting and dependent members 
of their families, holding regularly issued Certifi- 
cates obtained from Ticket Agents at starting 
points, from where the regular one-way adult tariff 
fares to place of meeting are not less than 67 cents 
on going journey. 

Certificates issued to children at half fares will 
be counted the same as Certificates held by adults. 

7. If the necessary minimum of 250 Certificates 
are presented to the Special Agent, and your Cer- 
tificate is duly validated, you will be entitled up 
to and including March 17 to a return ticket via 
the same route over which you made the going 
journey at one-half of the regular one-way tariff 
fare from the place of meeting to the point at 
which your Certificate was issued. 

8. Return tickets issued at the reduced fares will 
not be good on any limited train on which such 
reduced fare transportation is not honored. 

9. No refund of fare will be made on account of 
failure to obtain proper Certificate when purchasing 
going tickets, nor on account of failure to present 
validated Certificate when purchasing return tickets. 
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Exchange Page 


The papers listed below are those received dur- 
ing December and the first half of January. In 
the next issue an attempt will be made to bring 
the list up to date and comments will be offered 
on some of the new papers. We are pleased to 
note a large list of new publications, and we wel- 
come them to this page. 
The Academy, St. Joseph’s 
Minn. (Q M) 

The Aegis, Yonkers, N. Y. (? M) 

The a Mirror, High School, Agawam, Mass. 
(? M) 

Audubon Call, Audubon Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (MN) 

The Argus, Crosby High School, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Bi-W 

Bellman, Barringer Evening High School, Newark, 


N. J. (? M) 

Blue and White, High School, 
(W_N) 

Brownell Meteor, Brownell Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (? M) 

The Budget, Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
(Thrice annually-M) 

The Cadet, N. Y. Military Academy, Cornwall-On- 
Hudson. (QM) 

The fy Chronicle, High School, Tucson, Ariz. 

) 

The —— Chest, High School, Toms River, N. J. 
(? M) 

The Central Luminary, High School, 
Mo. (WN) 

Clarion, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. (WN) 

The Dart, High School, Ridgewood, N. J. (Bi-W N) 

The Fairmount Junior, Fairmount Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. (MN) 

Friends School Life, Brooklyn Friends School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (?M) 

The Good Will, St. Vincent Academy High School, 
St. Vincent, Ky. (?N) 

The Herald, High School, Holyoke, Mass. (W N) 

The High Post, high School, Latrobe, Pa. (Semi- 


MN) 
The High School Record, High School, Camden, 
N. J. (MM) 
The Holten, High School, Danvers, Mass. (? M) 
Horace Manuscript, Horace Mann High School for 
Girls, New York City. (? M) 
an Paste, es Mount Airy High School, Mount Airy, 
(MN) 
Iroquois, High School, Glens Falls, N. Y. (Twice a 
Year-M) 
The Kennard Echo, Kennard Junior High School, 
Cleveland, O. (MN) 
The Leonian, High School, Leonia, N. J. 
L High News, High School, 
(Alt. Mon. -N) 
ey High News, High School, Litchfield, Minn. 
i-W N) 
The Lane Mirror, 
(?M) 

Latimer Life, Latimer Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Bi-W N) 
The Magpie, DeWitt Clinton 

York City. (MM) 
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Academy, St. Paul, 


Knoxville, Tenn, 


Kansas City, 


(?7.N) 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Franklin K. Lane High School. 


High School, New 


The Menotomy Beacon, West Junior High School, 
Arlington, Mass. (Thrice annually-M) 

The Mirror, High School, Punxsutawney, Pa. (? M) 

The Meteor, High School, Berlin, N. H. (Three 
time a Yr-M) 

The Oracle, High School, 
(Six times annually-M) 

Ces aan Black, High School, Port Byron, N. Y. 
(?N) 

The Owl, High School, Middletown, N. Y. (? M) 

The Orange and Black, Mt. Vernon Township H.S., 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. (WN) 

The Oracle, High School, Bangor Me. (M M) 

Orient, East Side High School, Newark, N. J. (? M) 

Spencerian Owl, Spencerian ‘School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, Cleveland, O. (? M) 

The Patrick Henry Lantern, Junior High School, 
Cleveland, O. (? M) 

The Pennant, George Washington High School, 
Meridien, Conn. (? N) 

The o_ High School, Westwood, N. J. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


(Bi- 


) 
Polaris Weekly, North High School, Minneapolis, 
The Pivot, Central C. & M. T. H. S., Newark, N.J 
(Tri-M M) 
Purple ov High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
M 


( ) 
The Radnorite, Radnor High School, 


(M M) 

Ravelings, High School, 
graphed-? M) 

The Red and White, Junior-Senior High School, 
Kittanning, Pa. (?N) 


Reflector, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
7M 


Wayne, Pa. 


Greensboro, Md. (Mimeo- 


The Riverdale Review, Riverdale Country School, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. (Semi-M N) 
The Ramble, N. Y. Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
The Round-up, Brackenridge High School, San An- 

tonio, Texas. (? M) 
Minn. (WN) 
Hudson, N. Y. (Bi-W N) 
The Student Body Weekly, High School, 
Mass. (W N-mimeographed) 
Stephens Broadcast, Stephens High School, 
ford, Me. (15 times-N) 
Spoondrift, High School, Hicksville, Ohio. (M N) 
The Tatler, High School, Hummelstown, Pa. (Bi- 
M M) 
The Tom Tom, High School, Miami, Texas. (W N) 
Vindex, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y. (Bi- 
Westfield, N. J. 


(? M) 
The Witan, Charlotte High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
(?M) 


Warren, 


Rum- 


WN) 
The Weather Vane, High School, 
9 


Previously Listed 


The Blair Breeze, Blairtown, N. J. 

The Broadcaster, Alton, N 

Campus News, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Crisp, Camden-Wyoming, Del. 

The Domino, New York City. 

The Dunbar Observer, Washington, D. C. 
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The Lee Hi Mirror, Columbus, Miss. 
The Li-Tah-Ni, Manasquan, N. J. 

The Maroon and White, Landsdale, Pa. 
The Pelmel, Pelham, N. Y. 

Picayune, Batavia, N. Y. 

Shucis, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The South Side Times, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Spectator, Paterson, N. J. 

The Spotlight, Coatesville, Pa. 

The Tawasertha, Altamont, N. Y. 

The Tildenite, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Travalon, Avalon, Pa. 

Upi-Dah, Upper Darby, Pa. 

U-tel-um, Darby, Pa. 

The Whistle, Brunswick, Md. 

The White and Gold, Woodbury, N. J. 
The Bronxville Mirror, Bronxville, N. Y. 
The Classen Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The Clairtonian News, Clairton, Pa. 


The Commercial News, New Haver, Conn. 
The Frankford High Way, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Glenville Torch, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hi-Times, Keyser, West Virginia. 

The Horace Mann Record, New York City. 
John Adams Journal, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Junior College Journal, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kentonian, New Kensington, Pa. 

The Lincoln Log, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Main Avenue Huisache, San Antonio, Texas. 
The Megaphone, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Nardin Quarterly, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Oak Leaf, Oakmont, Pa. 

The Owlet, Hartford, Conn. 

The Pointer, High Point, North Carolina. 
The Red and White, Chicago, Ill. 

The Sentinel, Leisenring, Pa. 

The Valkyrie News, Somerville, N. J. 


$1. fot 


Wise and Famous Sayings of 
Abraham Lincoln 


“I believe this government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free.” 


“Must a government of necessity be too strong 
for the liberties of the people, or too weak to main- 
tain itself?” 


“Truth is generally the best vindication against 
slander.” 


“Let us have faith that right makes might; and 
in that faith let us to the end, dare to do our duty 
as we understand it.” 


“Why should there not be a patient confidence 
in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any 
better or equal hope in the world?” 


“In giving fredom to the slave we assure freedom 
to the free—honorable alike in what we give and 
what we preserve.” 


“T shall try to correct errors when shown to be 
errors and I shall adopt new views so fast as they 
shall appear to be true views.” 


“Beware of rashness, but with energy and sleep- 
less vigilance go forward and give us victories.” 


“That this nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from this earth.” 


“The Almighty has His own purposes.” 


“You can fool some of the people all of the time 
and all of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all the people all the time.” 


“With malice toward none, with charity to all; 
with firmness on the right, as God gives us to see 
the right; let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his wisdom 
and his orphan to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 


“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that 


this mighty scourage of war may speedily pass 
way. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all 
the wreath piled by the bondman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toll shall be serf, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, 
“The Judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether.’ ” 
Hi-Life, High School, Shreveport, La. 


Handling a Bore 

While a delegation was waiting impatiently to 
see the President, a long winded bore kept talking 
to him and showed no signs of leaving. Finally Lin- 
coln walked over to a wardrobe and taking a bottle 
from the shelf, remarked to the man, who was bald- 
headed: 

“Did you ever try this stuff for your hair?” 

“No, sir; I never did.” 

“Well, I advise you to try it and I will give 
you this bottle. If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again. Keep it up. They say it will make hair grow 
on a pumpkin. Now take it and come back in eight 
or ten months and tell me how it works.” 

The dazed visitor took the bottle in his left hand 
while Lincoln, shaking him cordially by the right 
hand, ushered him out of the door before he knew 
what was happening. 

South Side Times, 
South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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CLASS C---Schools with 500 Students or Less 


This completes the list of schools entering 
the 1925 contest and becoming members of this 
Association. After the 1926 Convention and 
Contest additions and corrections will be made 
to these lists. Members retaining copies of 
the Review from month to month are able to 
follow the membership of the Association and 
to arrange exchange lists according to the sug- 
gestions made in an earlier issue of the maga- 
zine. 


NEWSPAPERS 


ARIELETTE, East Maine Conference Semi- 
nary, Bucksport, Maine. 


THE AVON FLASH, Oxford High School, Ox- 
ford, Md 


THE BEACON, High School, Closter, N. J. 


THE BLAIR BREEZE, Blair 
Blairstown, N. J. 


Academy, 


THE BUGLE CALL, Columbia Military Acad- 
emy, Columbia, Tenn. 


THE BULLETIN, High School, 
Mass. 


CUCKOO, High School, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
THE JESTER, High School, Ellsworth, Me. 


THE GOOD WILL, St. Vincent Academy, St. 
Vincent, Kentucky. 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
School, Whiteville, Tenn. 


HORACE MANN RECORD, Horace 
Mann School for Girls, New York City. 


THE LEADER, High School, Mahanoy City, 
Pa. 


Watertown, 


THE High 


THE 


THE LEE-HI MIRROR, High School, Colum- 
bus, Miss. 


THE MICROBE, Valley District High School, 
Masontown, W. Va. 


THE MICROPHONE, High School, Webster, 
N. Y. 


MOUNT AIRY HIGH SPOTS, High School, 
Mount Airy, N. C. 


THE MUNHISKO, High School, Munhall, Pa. 
THE OAK LEAF, High School, Oakmont, Pa. 


Oo. H. S. LOUD SPEAKER, High School, 
Oceanside, N. Y. 


THE OPP-ORTUNITY, High School, 
Alabama. 


THE ORANGE AND BLACK, High School, 
Port Byron, N. Y. 


Opp, 


PELMEL, High School, Pelham, N. J. 


THE PEPPER BOX, Conyers High School, 
Conyers, Georgia. 


THE PEPTIMIST, Mauch Chunk Township 
High School, Nesquehoning, Pa. 


THE — Se High School, Dumont, 


REFLECTOR, High School, Poolesville, Md. 
SCHOOL NEWS, High School, Philipsburg, 
Pa. 


aera sii High School, Bound Brook, 


THE SOMERSET IDEA, High School, Somer- 
set, Ky. 


THE TRAVALON, High School, Alton, Pa. 
THE WAMPUS, High School, Boonton, N. J. 


NOTICE 


One dollar covers the registration of all 
papers from any one school. If you sent 
more, it will be returned as soon as pos- 
sible. 


This fee, by vote of the 1925 Convention, 
makes the school a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Membership Certificates will be mailed 
to each school immediately after the 
Convention. 


You may then print “Member” in your 
mast-head or secure a seal (at $1) from 
the Secretary. 


Membership must be renewed annually. 
The annual contest is the annual meet- 
ing of the papers. 


Subscriptions to the REVIEW are re- 
quested but not required of all members. 


The magazine runs under a different 
budget and costs $2 for a single sub- 
scription—reduced rates in clubs. 


The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 


804 University Hall, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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‘43.—Editors and Business Managers! 


Nearly 2000 Cuts at your disposal— 


Send us a copy of your Magazine or Annual, your name, school address, and specifica- 
tions for engraving, printing, and binding and we will submit our proposal and 
send you copies of our 128spage books containing valuable sugges: 
tions and nearly 2000 stock cuts, borders, initial letters, orna: 
ments, etc. They will add life to your publication! No obligation whatsoever! 


WRITE US TODAY 


QUALITY 
BINDIN Y|SERVICE 


. 


New York ; IF é 214 W. 92nd Street 
Representative P GEORGE F. 6. BOOSS, de. Phone, Riverside 2709 


We have a special department Producers of ‘‘The 
devoted to work of this nature ! g School Press Review” 




















